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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
















Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 27, 
CiTIZENS, . Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
BEFORE this reaches you the anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Paine will have again passed by, and you will have 
done yourselves the honour to mark it as a festival: nota 
festival of intoxication and gluttony, as the Christiaus make 
on their particular days, but a festival of sentiment—a feast 
for the mind, (not the soul, we know nothing about souls) 
P a-festival of reason. <A fortnight will elapse before I shall 
be able to give an outline of what passes in various parts of 
the country on that occasion ; but the information I have re- 
ceived:of the various intended assemblies in various parts of 
? the:country on that day, will present a very different pic- 
ture 'frem what has hitherto been displayed on similar occa- 
siens.. The Christians say there is no-other name but that 
of Jesus by which mankind can be saved from spiritual 
corruption and eternal torment: we know this to be all non- 
sense and delusion, but: we tell them to a certainty, that 
there iso other name or no otber principles but those con- 
nected with the name of ‘Thomas Paine that can save them 
from political corruption and torment throughout life. If 
they reject this name and these principles, they will not only. 
retain all their present. corruptions and distresses, but they 
will aggravate them untilethey are brought to a sense of the 
delusion and imposture under which they have so long 

suffered, and whence jit has all emanated. 

With the industrious labourers of Ireland, although they 
complain of heavy rents, it is evident, that the tithes and the 
laxes have been the means of opening their eyes as to the 

delusions and abuses which are practised upon them; and 
the cause which has goaded them to resistance and retalia- 
ion. The distresses of the farmers in this Island, are ope- 
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rating to the same effect; and already they begin to seek 
instruction ‘and thé méans of relief “from those very mep 
whose hamie$ they, in their prosperity, have execrated, 
That distress will increase until all those farmers are brought 
to the principles of Thomas Paine, and then they will see 
thé means; ani the only means, of relief and protection from 
fiuture’similar’distréssés: “AS far as this distress will tend to 
open the eyes of the farmers, it ought to form matter of 
exultation for us who have long seen the cause of it. We 
exult not in the sufferings which that distress occasions, but 
in the good effects it will produce by making the farmer 
look about him and see what sort of laws and Government 
those really are under which he lives, and what is a neces. 
sary system of Government to secure to him the property 
of his industry. We tell him that. the only system of Go- 
vernment which can give him relief is the Representative 
System of Legislation and an Elective Magistracy. 

A King, or Monarch, is a soldier ; he cannot, in the pre- 
sent state of society, exist without a standing army of sol- 
diers: he needs also an army of Priests; for his is a sort of 
joint profession of both the soldier and the Priest, and know- 
ing that these two anmies are caterpillars upon the State, he 
must have as much influence and political corruption in his 
hands as will give him the balance of power against an in- 
jured and oppressed people. Without a standing army, no 
King, in the present character of Kings in Europe, would 
hold bis power a year. It is an office that originated in the 
darkest ages, and is totally unfit to compete with the grow- 
ing intelligence of the present age. Therefore, those farmers 
(as I see the farmers of Huntingdon have done) who de- 
mand the abolition of the standing army, demand with it, 


in more direct terms than I have done, the abolition of 
Monarchy. , 


The Ministers of the present system see this as well as we 
do ; and you will find t at. they will not relinquish an iota 
of ‘their power that they can support, but would rather in- 
crease it if they could increase the revenue to support it. 
Every atom of power they are driven to relinquish will be 
the effeets of their necessity ;.and if ‘we cannot drive them 


to relinquish a degree of power that shall render them 

weaker. than those whom they oppress, we shall have n0 

kind of reformation in the. Government. Every retrench- 

ment they make'in the expenditure of the country is, they 

know well,-a retrenchment of their power: from the inability 

to_rdise a sufficient tevenue, they have been driven to some 
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retrenchments, and this is the only plan by which they can 
be assaulted, taking care, at the same time, to spread usetul 
knowledge among those persons who from day to day open, 
their eyes as to what is passing, and how it will end. 

The farmers feel themselves ina trap, as they significantly 
term their present situation, and they begin to see that they 
have made this trap. for themselves by supporting all those 
measures which others saw would produce their present dis- 
tresses; they now gape jointly for instruction and relief, and 
all the comfort we can hold out to them is, that they must 
suffer further, and until they are prepared to combine with 
other classes to shake the system down that presses upon 
them. Mr. Caqbbett is the best guide they can take for mo- 
mentary relief, and a satisfaction of being put into a right 
channel of thinking and acting right; but their ultimate 
view must be a complete Representative System of Govern- 
ment, both in legislation and magistracy, and the abolition 
of the T1THE-EATERs. 

I entertain neither fear or doubt but we shall soon make 
Republicans of all the farmers, or rather, that their dis- 
tresses will do.it for us. But there is another class of persons 
who are scattered throughout all professions, more difficult 
of instructing, and that is the class of bigots in idolatry: 
however, we must persevere, both by precept and example, . 
and endeavour to correct these worst of all animals—these 
brutes of all brutes in intellect: A Correspondent, of Hull, | 
oc drawn my attention to these creatures in the following 
ines :— 7 

“* A Reformer in the Methodist connection here maintains 
that you have done more harm to the cause of Reform (han 
any individual in the kingdom; he ought, in candour, to 
have added, ‘“* excepting’ Preachers of the Gospel,” for their 
labours, at least, in general, not only injure the cause of 
Reform very materially, but are inimical to the welfare and , 
adhe aa of mankind in other respects. There can be no 
doubt that'you have created a schism amongst the Re- 
formers; yet with me it is a matter of doubt whether it 
will be attended with good or bad effects. You say, on the , 
one hand, (very truly, I believe) that most of the Reformers 
are, at heart, Republicatis, and that therefore they ought to 
avow themselves such openly, as the Boroughmongers will | 
as 8000 consent to a pure democracy as to a Radical Re- | 
form:'and further, that the Spaniards have acted indis- 
créetly by suffering a corrupt Executive to exist along with — 
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a: 41] necessarily occasion a fresh revolution; and 
tosronay ane ought ie have established a pare recaps 
or Republican System, at once. This is, oe ra fair 
statement of your erguments. On the other han » it is said, 
Why shall we desert our present sate path of Reform lor the 
dangerous one of pure Republicanism ; to nese W hich 
latter object, under the existing laws, would render us lia. 
ble to the charge of High Treason, and occasion tiny de- 
sertion from our ranks? Why, then, shall i onion y and 
unnecessarily lessen our numbers, since you binds admit, 
that if we attain the ee ot ao ‘ all hereditary non- 
; rill soon be put an end to?’ 7 . | 
"Tit ener of ‘f army finds it necessary to Seize on an 
important place powerfully defended by the encaly : ee 
tunately for him, one-fourth of his officers and tp vay rg 
superstitious notion that there is something sacred a ut ‘A 
spot, and refuse to join in the attack. The pehole of his 
army, however, are ready to get possession Of joate 
heights that command the place in question, w nich is, 
moreover, an enterprize of greater facility than proceedine 
direct to the place. When he gets possession of the bel ts 
he can with great certainty secure the grand object in view 
with three-fourths of his army. It is superfluous to say 
how he ought to act in such circumstances. This may; 
perhaps, apply to the case of the Spaniards: had they hy 
once proceeded to the extinction of all hereditary ran : 
they would bave had more enemies and fewer friends, an 
thus perhaps have failed. Now they bave got. rauiage 
ground, the “ heights,” and will doubtless succeed. 
should like to see your answer to these arguments, if it were 
discreet in Reformers to agitate such points openly ; but to 
sonie individuals it seems like holdipg a council of war in 
the hearing of the enemy.—J. J.” 

That I should be an eye-sore to a man in the trammelso 
the Idolators, who call themselves Methodists, is all a mat- . 
ter of course. [ do not admit that such a man has any 
claim to be considered a Reformer upon the principles of 4 
Representative System of Government. He is a slave by 
disposition, and his Priest, for the time being, is bis tyravt. 
He has no choice or ideas of his own iv opposition to those 
of his Priest. I have an elder sister residing in Devonshire, 
who is a violent Methodist, and has been many years; aud 
such is the influence of her idolatry and her Priest over bet 
mind, that she has lately written to me to say that she reads 
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that she cannot venture to read any thing 1 write upon the 
subject of what she calls religion; but that she can no more 
doubt her religion than her existence. Now, 1 am well as- 
sured, that with the exception of a few hints | have given 
her in letters, she has no more idea about the origin .or the 
historical part of the Christian Idolatry than has the pen | 
write with. She goesto chapel and groans, and prays even 
publicly, and is a sort of head and chief among her fellow 
dupes. She has been filled with notions about Heaven and 
Hell, their inhabitants, and their contention for her soul, as 
she calls it, with the acquisition of being able to make a few 
quotations from the Jew Books; and this constitutes her a 
devotee, and is the extent of her knowledge. She happens 
to be one of the milder sort of mad people, and is so far 
harmless, that 1 believe she would shrink from prosecuting 
another of a different persuasion. Example has been the 
means of drawing her into this vortex of idolatry, as to my 
certain knowledge, she knows nothing of the ground-work 
of the Christian or any other idolatry. <A friend, or near 
relation, has lately written to me to say that she has now 
gone so far as to say there are many parts of the Bible, she 
says, she will read no more; and if this be true, I may be- 
giu to have hopes that her madness may be curable. I 
have thrown all my publications into her way, and have 
endeavoured to excite her mind to an examination of them; 
but it has been a primary maxim of mine, not to press my 
opinions on any of the eider branches of my family, but to 
leave them to find out the truth of them by inquiry and cu- 
riosity: so that I have but one relative, and he no more 
than a first cousin, who gives me any thing like an open ex- 
pression of approbation at the line of conduct | pursue. 
Mrs. Carlile and my younger sister are a sort of sceptics, 
Who form no decisive opinions upon those | advocate, but 
cannot see the utility of our imprisonment in the same light 
as I see them, although they are ready to resent both my 
Wrongs and their own ‘by a perseverance against what they 
can see, or. have been made to feel, is a common enemy to 
mankind. 

I have brought ferward the case of my elder sister in 
Conjunction with that of my methodistical opponent at 
Hull, to show how powerful is bigotry on the mind, when 
So near a relative as a sister, and who until very lately bas, 
needed my assistance, should even have feared to examine 
MY Opinions, when-my case and situation must have so 
Strongly agitated her mind. Affectionate she is in the ex- 
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treme, and felt my situation sufficiently as to be drawn to 
London at the time of my sentence, yet the avowal of oppo. 
‘site opinions on my part, availed nothing to excite her to 
“an examination of her own: and if this be the case of a 
sister, what am | to think of the nature of that hatred which 
has'been engendered iu the bosoms of bigots who have no 
personal knowledge of me? I have been informed by eye 
avitnesses, that, in many places, the verdict of the Jur 

against me, drew them to their chapels, as if by instinct, to 
4return their thanks; to their idols for gaining them the vic. 
tory'over Satan and Carlile! But I have not done with you 
‘yet, Bigots: you have not yet the victory! I have not yet been 
driven out of the field for a moment since I first entered it, 
‘and I bid defiance to all your impotent idols to remove me. 
My forces strengthen daily. I am'the enemy of your idol 
Satan, as much as of your idol Jehovah, or your idol Jesus, 
or your Sanctus Spiritus, and the whole legions of good 
and evil spirits. I will war with them all, and have ro fear 
of the victory. They exist in name only, so that it is your 
ignorance and bigotry alone that I have to contend witb. 
Your idea of support from supernatural powers I laugh at, 
and whilst you are praying to non-entities, my arrows are 
piercing your sides.’ You fight in idea, ] attack you cor- 
poreally, or mestally rather, and I will drive you into holes 
and corners there to rot, evaporate, and be extinguished, at 
least, | will organize a phalanx that shall do it. What I do 
is‘only the work ofan individual, whilst there are thousands 
now in the country who ‘aré ‘taking the same open pat! 
with myself, and who ‘smile at ‘persecution. If I could 
annoy you as an individual on a fixéd spot, what will you 
feel, when you have such'a man in every town and village 
in the country. I have dispelled one delusion ‘single-handed. 
After the prosecution of the works of Paine in the persous 
of'former publishers, the Government, or the Priests, circt- 
lated throughout the country‘a report, that the’ law imposed 
a penalty of £50 upon any ‘individual found with any,por 
tion of the writings of’ Thomas Paife in ‘his or her posses- 
sion. The report'was familiar to me in Devonshire when a 
boy, and when on the 5th of November we used to gather 
faggots to burn old ‘Tom’ Paine, instead of Guy Faux, | 
was wont to think he was a very: wicked fellow. The firs 
copy of the “ Rights of Man”'T ever'sa'w, was in the pos- 
session of an intelligent old’ man in Exeter, about the yeat 
$810, and I recollect his shéwing’ me the quotation from the 
book of Samuel, as‘ to the denunciation of Kings, -obser’- 
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idg at the same time, “this book is invaluable, it is my 
Bible, but if it was known generally to be in my possession 
| should be fined £50 for it.” This man had been an ad- 
mirer of Paine for years, yet was impressed with this foolish 
notion. Since my confinement in this Gaol, I have disco- 
vered that a similar opinion has been prevalent throughout 
this county, and many of his books have been destroyed on 
the strength and fear of this delusion. But this is all over: 
the name of Thomas Paine has now been made too familiar 
to excite any further. horror, and the Farmers feeling that 
they have been duped somewhere, beginning to look about 
them and to read and to enquire what is what, by an exa- 
mination for themselves. | 

I do not allow that any Methodist, or any Bigot, deserves 
the epithet of a Reformer. He is mentally corrupt and 
ought first to reform himself. He is the joint slave of his 
Priest and his delusions, and cannot act the part of a free- 
man in political matters. If called to the election of.a 
magistrate, or a legislator, he would yield his opinion, as to 
character, to the weightier opinion of his Priest, and would 
feel that to act in opposition to his Priest, would form a 
schism in the sect, and be committing a sin for worldly 
purposes. We must get rid of all ideas of supernatural 
powers and: places before we can be well fitted to govern 
ourselves through life as members of society. Priestcraift 
must be abolished to effect a pure administration of Govern- 
ment. Every relic of. it will be a blur upon the Represen- 
tative System. , 

It is vain for me to address any arguments to my metho- 
distical opponent. at Hull: I kuow too well the power of 
bigotry ou the mind, I can only advise him to examine well 
those opinions which are opposed to his own. I tell him 
that his Gods are Idols, and that he is an Idolator: \so let 
him examine what | say: if he fears to do so he is a fool to 
himself, a rogue to society, ,Let bim first read .Volney’s 
“ Ruins of Empires,” next the Theological, Writings of 
Thomas Paine, then Mirabaud’s “ System of Nature,” with 
as mapy others of the kind as be pleases, and if he thea 
thinks of me, as at present, 1 will treat his opinions with 
respect, and argue the point with him. L have examined all 
his professions, and the ground work_ of, his idolatry, and 
if he will do the same by, my opinions, then, we shall be in 
a fair condition for argument. Without bis fully and fairly 
Fae my opjvions,, as set, forth, im, the abovementiened 

orks, it would‘ be as well for mé to argue with a block. 
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That | have created a schism among the persons calliy 

themselves Reformers, I admit, but it is that kind of schisy 
which separates the wheat from the chaff, the sound from 
the rotten sheep. We can do no good with so foul a ¢op. 
_ nexiop, and when we separate the rotten ones, we can se 
what they are, and may have some chance of curing them: 
whilst, if they graze with the whole flock, they will be liable 
to corrupt the whole. This kind of schism was not begun 
4 wiluute too svon, ior we have had’ persons making a great 
deal of profession, about being Reformers, without acting 
epon it, or without any fixed and intelligible principles in 
their minds. It bas become a sort of fashion for a man to 
call himself.a Reformer, as the contrary is now a generally 
admitted proof of a corrupt disposition; but it; is our daty 
to try our men by some test as to honesty, to see whether 
they possess principles equal to support their professions. 

The next point in my Correspondent’s argument, and to 
me it appears the mean one, is, whether it be prudeut that 
the Reformers should avow the whole of their principles 
and views? or, Whether they should blink a portion of them 
as a’matter of momentary expediency? I contend for the 
open course, notwithstanding the argument advanced against 
it by my friend at Hull, He admits with me, that the ma- 
jority of the Reformers, or men calliug themselves Reforn- 
ers, are Republicans at heart. 1 have assurances from Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and all parts north of those counties, 
that they are so. In London I know they are so. In the 
south and west of England the question has not been fairly 
agitated, the people in those parts have not felt so much 
real distress as ihosé of the vorth, therefore, although | 
know the Republicans in many’ towns are numerous, siil 
they are not so numerous, not so far forward in correct 
views of the matter, as the people of the north. 

The question, as to prudence or expediency in a full de 
claration of sentiment, turns entirely upon this one poitt: 
Will the open avowal of sentiment, and ultimaie views 
retard the acquirement of the desired,object? I contend that 
it will not, and I do this upon this one principle, that our 
enemies know as well as we do, what are our ultimate 
views; and they know equally well, that mere possession of 
a Representation in the House of Parliament, could not 
long remain in that state, but ‘that it would lead on to civil 
nei and ‘to a complete Republic with an extinction of all 
et wae magistrgtes or legislators. Knowing this, avd 

lewing the matter as they do in this light,’ they will resist 
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every encroachment on their present power, so long as they 
have strength to do it, and when they lose that strength, the 
field will be open to the Reformers, or the Republicans 
rather, to do as they like. I therefore think it upon this 
view of the matter, to be of the greatest importance, that we 
should disseminate sound and correct principles among the 
greatest possible number of the people, and not deceive them 
with expedients and ambiguities. 

As to its being dangerous to insist upon the right of legis- 
lation by representation, and magistracy by election, it is all 
a bug-bear to frighten weak minds, ‘There is no more danger 
attending it than any other half measured system that is now 
the common topic of conversation... I feel not half that ani- 
mosity and hostility towards the family called royal, and 
the aristocracy, which I know is felt towards them, by, those 
who pretend to pay them respect openiy. I think nothing 
more of them than I do of the poorest family in the country, 
and in advocating the rights of the whole people, | entirely 
lose sight of families. It is ridiculous to be prating about 
this family, or that family, or about any existing rights 
which they. may exclusively possess, 1 advocate the Rights 
of Man, or the great family of mankind. 

My Hull Correspondent should have shewn me where 
the danger lies in a sentimental advocacy of a Representa- 
live System, or a democratical form of Government. | 
never use the word democracy as it implies an hostility to 
aristocracy and monarchy, without assertiug the rights of a 
nation, of a reformation of the existingggovernmental abuses, 
I lose sight of all ranks and distinctions. 1 see no danger in 
the line 1 am now pursuing; beyond that of my personal 
Imprisonment, and that. I value not in so grand a cause. 
My mind is so deeply impregnated with the principles I ad- 
vocate; that it is a matter of perfect indifference to me 
whether I am in London or Dorchester Gaol, so that i have 
the free use of pen, ink, and pape;, and a shop open in 
Londoa. I am as busy, and-my.time and attention is as 
fully occupied here, as it would be were | in London, Of 
the two places I verily think I can make myself more use- 
ful here than I could if I were in London, supported as | 
am by so many brave and virtuous men and women. 

Ido not incite the people to any acts of violence ; the 
principles I advocate tend rather to queil any disposition of 
that kind than to irritate it. I would rather wait the natu- 
ral death of,.every member of the present Royal. Family for 
a.change in the system of Government, than L would see 
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that ebange ‘effected by any kind of fanaticism, and ‘the 
leaders of a revolttion such men as Oliver Cromwell and 
his cotemporaries. My ‘sole view ts an inculcation of sound 
principles and correct views, both’on -politics and religion: 
and I know well, that wherever those principles beconic 
sufficiently extended, and acquire ‘a ‘sofficient degree of 
moral ‘force, the physical powers of the people will be called 
into action without any incitement on the part of leaders. 

There was never yet any kind of revolution in goverp- 
ment attended with any great evil ultimately to the great 
body of the people: there never ‘Was a revolution yet where 
oppression was not the inciting power ; but the mischief bas 
been that the body of the people have sever been sufficiently 
instructed in sound and correct principles to preserve the 
benefits acquired by a revolution: and my sole object and 
@esire now is, that that revolution which is admitted by all 
to be approaching in this country, shail be a revolution con- 
ducted upon sound principles, and that the same ordeal 
shall not necessarily remain to be passed again, as is the 
case in Spain at this moment. The system of legislation 
and magistracy by represéntation, or the election of the peo- 
ple, is a perpetual regenerating system, and when we once 
reach this point, there will be an end to the danger of revo- 
lutions. I see no danger to any man or any body of men 
by such an avowal of-sentiment; and this alone can test the 
honesty of leading men in such an important crisis as the 
present. By such an avowal of sentiment, every idea of in- 
dividual or factious power is relinquished ; and unless we 
bring our leading men to a@ similar avowal of sentiment, de- 
pend on it, Reptblicans, there will be ambitious and fac- 
tious men grasping at distinct powers injurious to the great 
body of the people. Such lias been the case in al! former 
revolutions of Governments, such is the common disposition 
of mankind engendered upon ali the past and present system 
of education and example. 

It may be still a qnestion, whether the Spaniards could or 
could not have carried a Republican form of Government 
m the year 1820: the future must decide the question, but 
eerfain it is, that in not so doing they have done but one- 
half of their work. 1 think that Quiroga and Riego might 
have driven Ferdinand frony Spain, or into some monastery, 
in 1820, as it is well known that his name was then odious 
to Spaniards in general for the treatment they had received 
from him for six years pridr to that péridd.” Phe soldiers 
ouce having shaken off this authority, Would much rath 
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ve been rid of him at once, than have risked the chance 
nf a successful counter-revolution, which, if it were even 
now to take place, would place them in just the same con- 
dition as the Neapolitans have been placed by the Austrians, 
and would bring them all under the denomination of Traitors 
to the King. In all revolutions of the kind every thing 
should be done at once and effectually ; that it is dangerous 
to leave any thing undone is evident in the case of the Nea- 
politans. Had they ridded themselves of regal power, 
which they evidently might have done, they would not now 
have been the prey of .the Austrians. All Italy would have 
been in arms to support them and France in a twinkling. 
The folly of adhering to the Spanish Constitution destroyed 
toad effect that would have otherwise attended their re- 
yolution. Royal Families will always be inimical to reve- 
lutions, therefore they should be always kept out of the 
question and lost sight of. The only correct way of pro- 
ceeding is to bring together a National Convention, as the 
only just power that can, at such a moment, settle the form 
of Government. 

This is the view I now take of this important matter. 
The suggestions of my Hull Correspondent have not moved 
me from it. ‘They are founded in his fears and the fears of 
others, but it is those fears and those little prejudices which 
must be surmounted before we can bring ourselves toa clear 
view of the case. Iam nota traitor to the King; it is im- 
possible, If | had the power to-morrow to deprive bim of 
his office, that power should not be put in force, unless it 
were sanctioned by the Nation in Convention. I leave him 
fo the Nation, whose rights and whose power I hold to be 
greater than his. 

| R. CARLILE. 
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TO THE METROPOLITAN REPUBLICANS. 








we euow. Citizens, Newgate, Jan. 10, 1822. 

"ITH the hope of rousing you from your present lethargic 

apathy, and to instil into your minds the vital necessity of 

Po ng @ vigorous stand against the mighty host of Corcupr 
Whee public ROBBERS; is the object of this Address. 

hen Prosecuting Gangs spring up to assist the Attorney 

ral in suppressing free discussion; it is the duty of the 
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honest citizen to step forward in its defence. Let us exer 
our influence to establish a free PRESS, and show to othe; 
countries, now struggling for. liberty, that there are yet, 
few Englishmen worthy the name of patriots; men, who 
will sacrifice personal liberty, for the good of mankind jy 
general. ‘Truth and Common Sense are the most powerli| 
weapons wherewith to combat tyrants. Every sentence of 
truth operates upon the mind of the guilty tyrant, like a 
dagger to the bosom. A free press and a tyrannical go. 
vernment, could never exist at one and the same time, 
Let us then endeavour to establish a free press. This 
would quickly dissipate delusion, and brivg Reform in its 
train. 

It is universally admitted that no beneficial change will 
ever take place in this country, without fighting for it. An 
opportunity now offers itself, which would enable us to 
batter down all the fortresses of Corrupticn without firing a 
gun. We have gota GENERAL who will stand by us, and 
let. us enlist under his banners; and batter down tyranny 
by words and arguments, instead of fire and sword. It has 
always been my opinion, that mankiad never should resort 
to the brutal practice of killing each other to settle their 
disputes. The pen should be their only weapon. To 
resort to killing each other, is placing ourselves on a level 
with the brute; and as we are endowed with faculties the 
brute has not; we ought to be more refined in our manners. 

{ volunteered my services to the Honourable FLEET 
STREET Company, from motives of patriotism, and a love 
of liberty; and continued in the service upwards of three 
months. I am now in one of his Majesty’s mansions, a/tas 
Brown’s Hotel, in the City; and I never for a moment te 
gretted my situation; but, on the contrary, I think it a0 
honour to me. And I hope that hundreds of the Metropo- 
litan Republicans, will enrol their names at 55, Fleet Street, 
for a regular succession of prosecutions, until we fill his 
Majesty’s mansions all over the kingdom. ‘There are hun- 
dreds ready in the country to come forward, but it would 
be much better to have a London list; the expence would 
be less, and no time would be lost in filling a vacatcy. 

With the hope that this laconic address will rouse you 


from your present apathy, ‘is the sincere wish of your 
fellow man. 


J. JONES. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 








ON PREJUDICE AND BLACK-GOTHISM. 


SiR 
THE early prejudice imbibed by education saturates the mind with 


fallacious ideas, which future energy seldom eradicates; this un- 
happy impregnation of the mind may be more distinctly marked 
in theological discussion, but you may be assured of its universal 
existence in the arts and sciences: the fool docs not detect this 
baneful agency, but the man of genius is hampered and emba- 
rassed with it at every step. You have expressed your anxiety to 
explore the labyrinth of science, but you may expect that Che- 
mists, Physicians, and Astronomers, unceasingly dispute in con- 
sequence of the prejudice diffused in the schools. This moment 
is only the morning of science, and when those sciences have 
atrived at meridian splendour controversy may cease. Notwith- 
standing the Gothic Priestcraft of the day, Chemistry will have to 
boast of more than Davy, and Cuvier, and Thompson, and Chap- 
tal, and Lavoisier, and Black: and Physic, of more than Brown, 
and Cullen, and Darwin, and Boerhaave, and Hunter, and Har- 
vey, and Lawrence, and Bichat: in Astronomy, we shall have 
more like Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and Flamstead, 
and Hersehell, and Phillips. These are the men who have over- 
turned Bible Astronomy and Bible Geology, and who have added 
myriads of worlds to the planet we inhabit. The tithe-eating 
Goths should persecute the diurnal motion of the earth upon its 
own axis, for this globe falsifies the Bible, this earth is the blas- 
phemer, and not Mr. Carlile. If the: Black-Goths cannot arrest 
the course of the earth, and make the sun move in its stead, they 
may be assured of their danger: nothing less will make tithes safe, 
nothing less will secure their infamous usurpation. If the Black- 
Goths were to war with the Geologist, the Physiologist, and the 
Astronomist, they would be more consistent than they now are 
in their contest with the Jew Book commentators. Nothing will 
Secure ftthe-eating but the alteration of the solar system to the 
state described in the Bible. Perhaps you would say, that is im- 
possible, I would say, no. The Black-Goths could meet, could 
petition Parliament, and the “ collective,” and the hereditary 
mail of the “ Houses” would pass an act of parliament to 
, = the earth to stand still, and the sun daily to revolve around 
sis Eee rctire” could stop the earth just as soon as they 
‘ote a e twopenny Republican! you would be the last man to 
Vandals commpatnetic feeling between the Black-Goths and the 
coined that sit in the “ House.” All sorts of public robbers 

‘Reide with each other. When the people are to be plundered, 
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the tithe-eating Goths and tax-eating Vandals throw the apple of 
discord ‘among Philosophers.' From the influence of the Tyo 
Gangs every scientific institution is crammed with their adherents, 
who are prejudiced fools, whose ignorance sow daily dissensions, 
and clog the advancement of the science of the age! 

The Tithe-Goths and Tax-Vandals do not wish to promote 
science. Knowledge is not an article of commerce convertible ty 
théir purpose; it is the physical force, the producing power, the 
generation of capital, that the Black-Goths and Tax-Vandals 
want:' they do not want the produce of your mind but your body: 
they want the people to prepare, and they will gather the harvest, 
This is the policy that retards the advance of science, and mixes 
up prejudice and ¢ontroversy when nothing but philosophy would 
reign ifthe present system of fraud, extortion, and cruelty were 
annihilated. 

REGULATOR, 








The following Pardgraph is seriously supposed to have 
Jallen from the pocket of a Cabinet Minister, and was 
picked up in a HOUSE OF ILL-FAME which he frequents; 
it is supposed to form a sentence of the Prologue to the 
Farce that will be spoken at St. Stephen’s, in a few 
days, by HuM oF Briguton; and which F aRcr will be 
commented upon by the “ collective” after many adjourn- 
ments, and concluded, to the great: joy of the nation, in 
July next :— 


‘“ IT is with great regret'that I inform you, one Richard 
Carlile, Dealer and Chapman in Truth and Common Sense, 
(sentiments which I once professed before I got a shop of 
my own), has impiously and blasphemously, and to the 
- great danger of my trade and'the trades of the Tax-eaters 
and ‘Tithe-eaters, said, maintained, and avowed, that we are 
Usurpers, Hypocrites, and Inipostors ; and has seditiously 
and ‘blasphemously endeavoured to persuade my people, 
that'I and the Sacred Orders’ are'superfluous in ‘the State. 
Relying upon your wisdom and co-operation, I feel assured 
you will do your utmost ‘to preserve my trade; to counte 
nance your own; and maintain the unsullied purity of the 
Holy Scriptures, to the great’ joy of my people.” 
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APHORISMS. OF. CONDORCET. 


The mildness of the penal laws, under the republic, is 
worthy our notice., They, in a manner rendered sacred the 
blood of a Roman citizeu. The penalty of death could not 
be inflicted, without calling forth that extraordinary power 
which announced public calamities and -danger to the 
country, The whole body of the people might be claimed 
as judge between a single individual and the republic. It 
was found that, with a free people, this mildness 'may 
prevent political dissensions from degenerating into cruel 
massacres; the object was to correct, by the humanity of 
the laws, the ferocious manners of a people, that, even in its 
sports, squandered profusely the blood of its slaves. Ac- 
cordingly, stopping at the times of the Gracchi, in no coun- 
try haye storms so numerous and violent been attended with 
so few crimes, or cost so little blood. 


After ages of.error, after wandering in all the mazes of. 
vague and defective theories, writers upon politics and the 
law of. nations at length arrived at the knowledge of the 
rights of man, which they deduced from this simple prinei- 
ple—that heis a being endowed with sensation, capable of 
reasoning upun and understunding his interests, and of 
acquiring amoral ideas. : 


_The intolerance of priests, their eagerness to. grasp.at po- 
litical power, their abominable avarice, their dissolute man- 
ners, rendered more disgusting by their hypocrisy,. excited 
against them, every honest. heart, every .unbiassed under- 
standing, and every courageous character. 


These’ men had therefore two doctrines, one for them- 
selves, the other for the people. 





- 





ON THEISM. 








THEISM.is a religion diffused. through all other religions; -it 
a Metal. that mixes with all others, and whose-veins ex- 
end under the earth, to the four corners of the world; 

‘8 ore is most uncovered, and most wrought in China; 
‘very. where else it is concealed, and the secret is in the 
8:of none but the adepts... There. is no-country in 
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which there are more of these adepts than in England 
There were indeed, in the last age, many atheists in tha: 
couatry, as well as in France and Italy; for what the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon has said, is found true with respect to 
the learned, that a little philosophy renders man an atheist, 
and that a great deal leads to the knowledge of a God. 

When people believe, with Epicurus, that every thing 
was produced by chance; or with Aristotle, and even with 
many of the ancient theologians, that every thing spring: 
from corruption, and that matter being put in motion, the 
world is left to itself; then they have no room to believe a 
providence. But since we bave a glimpse of nature, which 
the ancients did not see at all; since we have perceived that 
every thing is organized, and that every thing has its seed; 
since we are well assured that-a. mushroom is the work of 
infinite wisdom; as well as all worlds, those who thouglit 
have adored, even there where their predecessors blas- 
phemed, and even physicians are become the heralds of 
Providence: a catechism makes God known to infants, and 
a Newton demonstrates his existence to the wise. 

Many have asked if Theism, separately considered, and 
without afy other religious ceremony, is in reality a reli- 
gion? The answer is easy; he who acknowledges God 
only as a creator, he who considers God only as an inf- 
nitely powerful being, and who sees nothing in his creatures 
but admirable machines, is no more religious with respect 
to him, than an European who admires the King of China, 
is, on that account, the subject of that prince. 

But he who thinks that God has condescended to put 
a connection between himself and mankind; that he has 
made them free, capable of good and evil, and tbat he bas 
given to all a moral sense, which is the instinct in man, and 
cn, which is founded the law of nature; he, without doubt, 
has a religion, and a religion much better than ail the sects 
out of our church: for all these sects are false, and the law 
of nature is true: for a revealed religion can only be this 
law of nature perfected.. Thus Theism is good sense not 
yet enlightened by revelation, and other religions good 
sense perverted by superstition. 

All sects are different, becuuse they come from men: 
— is every where the same, because it comes from 

od. . 

It may be asked, that since there are five or six hundred 
sects, of which scarcely any are free from the guilt of spi!!- 
ing human blood, from whence does it happen that the 
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Theists, who are every where so numerous, have never 
eaused the least tumult? It is because these are philoso- 
phers: now philosophers may reason falsely, but they can | 
never engage in intrigues; therefore those who persecute a 

philosopher, under pretence that his opinions may be dan- 
gerous to the public, are guilty of as great an absurdity, as 
a person who should be afraid lest the study of algebra 
should raise the price of bread: we ought therefore to pity 
a reasonable being who is in an error; but the persecutor is 


| a fool, and an object of horror. We are all brethren; if 


any of my brothers, full of respect and filial piety, and ani- 
mated by the most ardent fraternal love, does not salute our 
common father with the same ceremonies as I, ought I to 
eut his throat, and tear out his heart? - 





The above was written by Voltaire perhaps sixty years 
ago. He knew more than he dared to utter, or to express 
with his pen, in those days. It is reprinted here for the 
sake of the last paragraph, which may be considered a 
complete set down to the bigotted persecutor. Read it 
Wilberforee and Bailey. It is with you the persecutions by 
the Vice Society have originated. 

EDITOR. . 








QUEEN MAB. 





_ 





Tis beautiful poem is again in full sale at a reduced price, 
or at 7s. 6d. three-fifths only of its first price. The Vice 
Society, by an indictment, had succeeded in suppressing its 
public sale. They are now solicited to try what they can 
do again in that respect. If they please, they shall make it 
&s common as they have made the “ Age of Reason.” 

The present publisher has been called on by a person 
calling himself << Consistency” (he hates all anonymous 
Writers, particularly when they ask questions) to explain 

w his eonduct in publishing Queen Mab corresponds 
with the objections he has taken to Mr. Benbow’s publica- 
Hon of the Political Works of Paine. If “ Consistency ” 
had been consistent in his views as in his professions, he would 
ee ab peige ho inconsistency on the part of the present pub- 
sher of * Queen Mab ”: to explain which a short history 
of the publication will suffice. 

Vol.. V. No. 5, 
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In the summer of 1821, Mr. William Clark, in a sho 
near St. Clement’s Church in the Strand, published “ Queey 
Mab.” ‘The author, Percy Bysshe Shelley, printed a few 
copies for his friends a few years back, but it was never 
known to be publicly sold until published by Mr. Clark. 
Immediately on its appearance the Vice Society pounced 
upon it with an indictment, against which the publisher 
(Mr. Clark) was not proof. He was arrested, and instead 
of going to the Bench Prison, or to Newgate, as he should 
have done, he offered to compromise the matter with the 
Society, and to give up the copies he had by him for their 
destruction; pleading ignorance of its being objectionable. 
This hypocrisy weighed nothing with Pritchard, the Secre- 
tary of the Society, he reminded Mr. Clark that he needed 
not to plead ignorance of the quality of the publication, 
after having so long served as shopman in Carlile’s shop in 
Fleet Street. ‘* Six Acts” proved too much for Mr. Clark: 
he bound himself down to good behaviour, as they call it, 
and found that he could not move in the sale of the work, 
as a second arrest took place because some other person 
had sold a copy in hisshop. He should not have given re- 
cognizances, and he might then have bid them defiance, as 
has evidently and successfully been done in Fleet Street. 
By neglecting to do this, “ Queen Mab” was suppressed 
without going to a Jury, without even a struggle on the 
part of its publisher. Here then it was certainly fair game 
for any person to take up, particularly for the present pub- 
lisher, who has suffered from the redoubled violence of the 
prosecuting. gangs occasioned by the scandalous compro 
mises which have been made with them by others. 

“ Consistency,” says, very inconsistently, that Mr. Clark 
and his family are suffering from the publication of “ Queen 
Mab.” It may be wished that it were so, and very happy 
would have been the writer of this, if the sufferings of Mr. 
Clark were not from a less honourable suurce than the pub- 


lication of “‘ Queen Mab,» The whole weight of the ex- j 


pence of paper and printing for ‘“‘ Queen Mab,” fell upon 
the shoulders of others, and not upon those of Mr. Clark, 
aud it is partly to relieve those persons from their loss, that 
the publication. of the same edition with a new im print bas 
been taken up by its present publisher. ; 

*“* Consistency” should have laoked at the matter before 
he had complained of inconsistency. He would have seet 
that Mr. Carlile never complained of Mr. Beubow’s pub- 
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lishing the Theological Works of Mr. Paine, although he 
did express a wish that they had been published publicly. 
It was the publication of the Theological Works privately, 
and the Political Works publicly, about which complaint 
was made. 

if Mr. Clark had stood his ground and kept the copies 
of “ Queen Mab” on sale, until a Jury had given a verdict 
against it, the present publisher would then have taken up 
the public sale of it in his turn, and this is the way the 
warfare ought to be carried on. Mr. Clark should have 
published the “* Age of Reason,” and Palmer’s “ Principles 
of Nature,” as well as “ Queen Mab,” publicly ; and after 
him Mr. Benbow should have done the same openly, in- 
stead of clandestinely, and then the matter would have 
been in a fair train for success, and prosecution would only 
accelerate the demand. Poor 55, in Fleet Street, has to 
sustain all the brunt of the battle, whilst others wish to 
strip it of its feathers and its laurels without assisting to 
fight in the same foremost rank. This shall not be done. 
What we earn we will keep and wear. Our comrades 
shall share our success, but not so with the pirate and the 
poltroon. hit 

Queen Mab is a philosophical poem in nine cantos, and 
is remarkably strong in its exposure and denunciation 
of Kingeraft and Priestcraft. Lord Byron calls it a poem 
of great strength and wonderful powers of imagination; 
and, with his Lordship, we differ from some of the Author's 
metaphysical opinions. However it is upon the principle 
of free discussion, and upon the principle of giving currency 
fo every thing that is valuable, that the present publisher 
has taken up the publication. He wrote it twice over dur- 
ing bis first imprisonment in the King’s Bench Prison, 
waitng for trial for the Parodies, and in the summer of 
1819, he made an effort to obtain the consent of its author 
lo its publication’ in the Temple of Reason, but did not 
succeed. Should the Author now wish that the publication 
should not be proceeded with, the present Publisher would 
willingly yield to his instructions, in the same mauner and 
disposition as he first hesitated to print without them, 
although advised to do it by many of the Author’s friends 
and intimate acquaintance. . 

In addition to the Poem itself, there are Notes. by the 


Author, of equal bulk, equal beauties, and equal merit. 


Y 


Every ‘thing that is mischievous to society is painted in this 
Work in the highest colours.. We hesitate before we give 
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assent to the Author’s views of marriage, particularly, a 
he strikes at the contract without modifications, and seem; 
desirous of destroying it without defining a better system, 
This part of the Notes we understand forms one of the pas. 
sages selected for indictment, and as war is commenced we 
would prefer to support the Author without coinciding with 
all his views, than to give the least encouragement to the 
hypocrites and villains who would stifle all discussion, and 
suppress every valuable publication, because it tends to up. 
mask them, and to put a stop to their robberies upon the 
industrious multitude. 

The last Note forms an essay of twenty-two pages, to 
encourage an abstinence from the use of animal food, and, 
to our knowledge, it has made a very great impression, 
upon that point, with many of its readers. Very powertul 
arguments can be brought forward on both sides of this 
question, but we hesitate not to say, that the laws of Nature 
and Necessity determine nothing regular on this point, but 
vary with climates and seasons. For ourselves we can say 
that we lean to the use of vegetable food in preference to 
animal, where its quantity and quality can be rendered 
sufficient to all the purposes of life and health. 

_ When we say that this volume is replete with beauties, 
the reader will excuse the hacknied custom of making se- 
lections. : 

EDITOR. 


_———————————EEaaa 


ON PRISONS AND WHAT IS CALLED PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


Is this also matter of Republicanism ? the cynic will sy. 
Yes, any thing and every thing calculated to improve the 
morals and manners of society is Republican. Without the 
knowledge aud the virtue necessary to preserve liberty we 
do not merit it; and a main point in obtaining and posses 
ing that virtuous knowledge, consists, in our will and ability 
to extend it to others, even to the most humble and mot 
unhappy part of society, or such whose vices occasionally 
briug them under personal restraint. Where the greater de 
gree of vice exists, there the greater degree of reformation 
is necessary ; from hence an inference may be drawn, tha! 
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t becomes a Radical Reformer to look even into a Prison, 
or if he be one of those confined, why then he has only to 
look about him. ‘This then is the Republican’s preface or 
for his article on Prisons and Prison Discipline. 

Various kinds of schemes have been lately planned and 
practised, for the improvement of Prisons and Prison Dis- 
cipline. Societies have been formed, committees have re- 
ported, and it must be admitted, that, on the score of hu- 
manity, much good: has been done. Since the days of the 
truly moral and humane Howard, great improvement has 
taken place in the construction of Prisons, and the comforts 
even of a prisoner have been consulted. But in point of 
Prison Discipline, in point of making every Prison truly a 
house of correction, much remains to be done. But the 
question is, which is the right means, coercion and severity, 
or mental and moral instruction; a forced and oppressive 
labour in the character of a negro slave, or an encouraging 
and profitable stimulus to industry ? The medium of these 
two cases it has been proved will not do; it has no efficacy 
Perhaps no general rule can be adopted successfully. There 
must be exceptions; the variety of animal organizations 
seem to require it: but then something approachiag to a 
general rule must be established to produce the greatest de- 
gree of reformation in vicious habits. Of what nature must 
that general rule be? 

To amend an offender it seems to he necessary, as.a first 
step, that he be mentally convinced that he has committed an 
offence against wholesome laws, or that he has injured his 
neighbour, or some member of the community by his. past 
eonduct. Now, we will admit a man to have stolen pro- 
perty of five pounds value from his neighbour, and that he 
has been fairly convicted before a jury of his neighbours 
appointed to try the matter of the robbery: can it be any 
satisfaction to the person robbed, to the jury who try the 
case, to the public, or to the person-cenvicted of theft, that he 

ld receive as a punishment six or twelve months impri- 
sonment, or a seven years transportation, in a manner, which 
profits none of the parties, but to the loss of property and the 
xpence of bringing him to punishment is added the expence 


a 


of punishment, and an appeal to law can derive no other 


appellation or spirit than that of revenge? The spirit of all 
our laws is revenge, not correction. 

Now, suppose the Jewish law, in cases of robbery, tobe 
put in practice, and that he who steals should be compelled 
to restore four-fold, and, as according to the rules of law in 
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this country,’an expence attends the prosecution of a thief 
in addition to his restoring four-fold to the person he had 
robbed, let him have to pay all the expences attending the 
bringing him to justice, and keeping bim under restraint pre- 
paratory and subsequent to that object. How is this to be 
done, it will be said, by a man who has no property? Every 
nian in health has property. His labour is productive, if 
properly applied, and that forms his property. A capacity 
and disposition to labour forms the best and surest property, 
He that has the capacity, and not the disposition, but resorts 
to theft instead of labour to obtain the necessaries of life, 
must be brought ‘to the. disposition by compulsion and te- 
straint, and by convincing him that every act of dishonesty 
with the view of evading labour will infallibly compel him 
to it in a tenfold degree. This is the only method that can 
excite a stimulus to honesty, and subdue crime and dis 
honesty. For an idle, dishonest man to be compelled to 
labour is the greatest punishment that can be inflicted upon 
~him ; and when he finds that dishonesty is the sure and cer- 
tain road to a long period of hard labour, he will dread and 
avoid it by seeking the means of living honestly. 

No scheme has yet been attempted any thing like this: 
but every thing in the shape of expence is now met by tax- 
ing the housekeeper ; thus making the industrious pay the 
expences which attend the punishment of the idle and dis- 
honest, instead of making each dishonest person labour and 
produce a property equivalent to the loss and expence he 
had occasioned. If the alternative were the practice, every 
thief and dishonest person would be readily pursued and 
brought to justice: but now a person robbed dreads the idea 
of prosecuting from the additional loss it entails upon him, 
and thas many a thief escapes from justice. 

In a former paragraph it has been asserted, that our laws 
seek revenge and not correction. Whoever is thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole process of the laws cannot fail to 
recognise this assertion as truth. View the interior of out 
gaols; see their unhappy inmates badged and dragging 
about heavy chains in unproductive motion, or squatting 
about in idleness and ruminating witha degraded and down- 
cast mind. See them in the winter season locked up in@ 
small cell, about six feet square, for fifteen hours out of each 
twenty-four, breathing over and over again an impure and 
tainted air, which turns them forth each morning, pale and 
squalid, to pass another day in chains and idleness! What 
is such a man fit for after one, two, or three years imprison 
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ment? He is turned into society in a much worse disposi- 
tion than when he left it. Iustead of being inured to a pro- 
ftable labour, he is oppressed with an apathy of mind, and 
would prefer to live by that dishonesty and idleness which 
his former confinement has rendered habitual. 

The. number of legal murders in this country forms an- 
other proof that revenge and not correction is the spirit and 
principle of our law. The man who robs another through 
forged writings, or false promises to pay, or by issuing base 
metals as the coin of the country, or by various kinds of 
robberies, is hanged until he be dead, by which the state 
loses a member and the honest man _ his property ; whereas, 
if the law was corrective, it would never countenance this 
double loss of life in one instance and property in the other. 
Whether it be strictly moral that the murderer should be de- 
prived of life, the writer of this does not pretend to say, but 
certain he is, that it would be more profitable to the com- 
munity, and less outrageous to humanity, if the life of the 
murderer were spared, and subject to perpetual restraint 
and productive labour, as a compensation to the society, 
whose social compact he had outraged by destroying one or 
more of its members. Certainly, the murderer is not enti- 
tled to social forgiveness, and should have uo prospect but 
that of hard, perpetual>and solitary labour, without enjoy- 
ing the profits arising from it, or more than such food and 
raiment as the preservation of health might require. Every 
violent death, whether by process of law or not, is a loss to 
the state, therefore a murder should be met by reparation 
and correction, and not by revenge. 

Experience teaches us that in this country crimes in- 
crease, Various causes may operate to this effect, but there 
is one thing evident, and that is, that the law does not cor- 
rect, but revenges. If the law corrected instead of reveng- 
ing, crime would be lessened, whatever other causes ope- 
tated against that object; but as the contrary is the case, 
and. as the law revenges without correcting errors and 
crimes, they will inevitably increase, as that which is pre- 
sumed or intended to check, is in reality the productive 
power. The laws of England are bad, in every sense of 
the word, and are just as impure as the source from whence 
they have emanated ; whilst their administration is not less 
impure. The whole are founded on an arrogant, insolent, 
and selfish system, which defeats every intended or looked- 
for purpose, ‘There must be a radical change in the laws as 
well as in the mode of legislation, and the power of execu- 
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tion, as in their-present state they are the pest and injury of 
the society, instead of being a social benefit. Representa. 
tive System of Government would never countenance the 
game and excise laws, which fill our gaols and demoralize 
the industrious labourers. ‘The laws between creditor and 
debtor would be utterly abolished, and nothing but actual 
fraud punished: whilst the present laws on this head are 
calculated for nothing but to generate fraudulent dealing, 
under the pretence of debt and credit. If the creditor had 
no means of recovering what he let out upon credit, he 
would be very careful to whom he gave it: but now itis 
evident, that any man with a good appearance, and a little 
address, can practise robbery to any extent upon whatis 
called debt and credit; and within a few months of de- 
elaring himself insolvent, he finds a law to release him from 
all, or, in other words, to encourage him in his robbery, and 
to free him from its consequences. These laws fill another 
department of our Gaols with a constant succession of new 
customers, who enter to be, what they technically term, 
white-washed. ‘The act of credit is voluntary on the part 
of the creditor, and the law ought not to interfere in any 
ease of the kind. By such a simplification of the laws we 
should get rid of that pest in society, a nest of lawyers. 
These men are only necessary to carry you through bad and 
intricate laws—and the more corrupt the legislation the 
more they flourish. 

The present crowded state of our Prisons is also calcu- 
lated to defeat correction, or Prison Discipline; and such 
will inevitably be the case so long as the laws on game, and 
excise, and debt exist. There is another infamous practice 
existing throughout the country, and that is, a committal to 
Gaol for very trivial offences. For instance, in this county 
of Dorsetshire, if a woman be found with a bastard child, 
she is committed for twelve months about a month after her 
delivery. There is a woman now in this Gaol for the third 
time upon this head, and such has been frequently the case 
with others. Here are also committals for the most trivial 
assaults and frolics both with men, women, and children: 
for petty thefts, such as gathering a few sticks from a hedge; 
or stealing a few apples or other frait from gardens; all 
which cases might be more properly settled by a cuff on the 
head from the detector, or a reprimand and small. fine by 
the Magistrate, instead of sending the offenders to a Gaol to 
mix with notorious thieves, and to become really corrupt 
from bad instructions and still worse examples. 
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A Gaol should be only inhabited by thieves, or such as 
commit any kind of fraud upon another, and persons’ who 
commit acts of violence in the shape of maiming or murder. 
Then it may be made a House of Correction and a Work- 
house. Where life was not taken away remuneration 
might be made out of the labour of the prisoner, and all ex- 
pences covered: but iflife was destroyed, then the murderer 
must be considered an unfit member of socicty, and should 
be excluded ; or even if the intent to deprive of life was 
evident, but not accomplished, he should be deprived of the 

wer of further attempt. But such is the state of society, 
and such the despotism of our laws, that a person confined 
upon’ the pretence of sedition and blasphemy, or any kind 
of political misdemeanor, is viewed with more horror, and 
subject to more restraint by the local despots, in the cha- 
racter of Magistrates, than the thief or the murderer. The 
one case is considered deserving of solitary confinement, 
whilst a female brothel-keeper is admitted amongst twenty 
other women and girls, and no injury from the connection 
imagined. It will bear repeating, that the first step towards 
amending a real offender must be to convince him of his of: 
fence and its bearing upon the individual or society at large. 
If this be done by calm and instructive means, you will then 
open his mind to the evil consequences of proceeding im his 
former habits, and you will find him anxious to make every 
possible remuneration to the parties injured. He will be 
brougbt to see the benefits of being moral and honest, and he 
will practise the means. Here, then, you will have him in a 
fair train for amelioration. Knowing that the period of his 
imprisonment will be regulated by the quantity of labour he 
performs, be will exert himself to be extricated from confin - 
ment; and this will bring him into industrious habits, from 
which, during his imprisonment, there will be no cessation ; 
and when he re-enters society he will find a stimulus from the 
acquired industrious habit, and from a knowledge of the 
value of that exertion. He wili be taught that labour is pro- 
perty; anidea, though very simple in itself, is neither gene- 
tally understood, nor acknowledged by those who look down 
with contempt on the industrious classes, whilst they derive 
all their support from the property of their industry, and 
spend it in splendid idleness or unproductive motion. 

Can any thing be more stupidly ridiculous, or more cal- 
culated to. produce and extend bad habits, than to keep a 
hundred or two of men, as prisoners, in party-coloured 
Clothes, and heavily ironed, in a state of complete idleness 
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and inaction for six days in the week, and on the seventh 
bring them into a chapel before a chaplain, with their clank- 
ing chaius, under the pretence of teaching them religion and 
morality, whilst every thing in reality is a mockery of both, 
and an idle waste of public money in that paid to a Chap. 
lain, which is or about to be regulated as a salary of £2(0 
annum ? 

Thomas Paine observed wisely, that one school-master 
was worth a bundred Priests; and | am sure, if £200a 
year were divided among four intelligent men, who would 
devote four hours daily to the moral and mental instruction 
of the persons confined in a Gaol, the consequence would be 
important: whilst from every thing that has passed for the 
last two years in this Gaol of Dorchester, respecting the 
moral instraction of the Prisoners, has been a complete 
mockery, which the most ignorant Prisoner may see through 
and laugh at. There is a mock school and a mock school- 
master in vogue here; and the other day, when the Chap- 
lain was examining the religious improvement of his flock 
of Christians, he asked a sturdy youth what was the first 
commandment. ‘ Thou shalt not steal any other Gods but 
me,” was the answer; no doubt under an idea that stealing 
made a part of his religion. If that boy had been told that 
Jehovah had said, “ Thou shalt have no other Gods but me,’ 
he would, most probably, have inferred, that there were 
other Gods, but that they were jealous of each other, and 
that they were something like his Keeper, or Chaplain, ot 
Visiting Magistrates. The God of Nature could never 
have said to man, ‘ Thou shait have no other Gods but 
me;” the immediate inference would have been, that there 
were other Gods of whose power he was jealous. 

Nothing will cure a bad and dishonest habit but a series 
of useful employments in which mental improvement shall 
form & conspicuous part. Every attempt to degrade the 
mind tends only to harden it and to render it less suscepti 
ble of virtue and morality. Inthe interior of all Prisons 
which 1 bave had the pain to witness, except that of the 
King’s Bench, I bave seen a uniform system of degradation 
by badges, by shaved heads, by cruel floggings, shameful 
excruciation, by heavy irons on the legs commonly, aud 
sometimes on the hands, or other painful degradations ; and 
1 durst venture to say, it is rare an individual leaves such @ 
place without being made worse by confinement. Not the 


least effort is made to keep practical virtue in the view of 


the Prisoner; and the weekly harangues of the Chaplait 
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are as dull, as insipid, and as unimpressive as they are in 
some of our parish-churches, where the vicar takes care that 
the curate shall not exceed him in ability. 

The conduct of Mrs, Fry, in visiting and instructing the 
Female Prisoners of Newgate, is eminently laudable, as an 
excitement to industry ; and if the smattering about religion 
was omitted, and nothing but sound principles of moral vir- 








































er tue inculcated, the effect would be still more beneficial to 
a the Prisoners, and consequently to the public at large. 
d 2 The case is, in attempting to convey what is called religious 
m #) instruction, you fill the mind with disgusting tales and non- 
e sense, which, if it produces an outward respect, is sure also 
e to produce an inward loathing to a keen and perceptive 
e mind. It seems a matter foreign to every thing real, and so 
le itisin reality, fur in whatever shape it appears it amounts 
b to nothing but fiction. Moral virtue is a totally distinct 
| [ thing, and cannot be mixed up with the nonsense called 
4 religion. ' 

k The whole of our Prisons are rather nurseries for crime 
t than morality, and this entirely from the want of useful em- 
é ployment and mental instruction. A Prison should be a 
3 place of indulgences, which could be only obtained by 
t merit and improvement. It should be on asmall scale what 


society ought to be on a larger, with the exception, that the 

: Prisoner must expect to be under restraint for safe custody, 

but even this might be lessened in proportion to his industry 

and improvement. It is a common adage, that idleness is 

the parent of vice, aud whoever is acquainted with the inte- 

| rior of any of our Gaols, finds this axiom most painfully 
impressed on his mind. 

The plan of imprisonment which I would have substituted 

) should be this. No persons should lose their liberty for tri- 

vial misdemeanors, as is the case at present. The law 

| should not interfere with debtor and creditor. If the case 

. amounts to fraud, let it be punished as a robvery. ‘The only 

inhabitants of a Gaol should be persons guilty of actual rob- 

y  bery, or murders or attempts to murder. The labour and 

imprisonment of the two latter should be perpetual, without 

hope of change: the former should have the opportunity of 

defining the period of their own imprisonment, according to 

their industry, that is, they should not be sentenced to pe- 

tiods of imprisonment, but until they have restored all loss 

and all expence attending their misconduct. This plan 

would leave no ground for favour, discretion, and partiality, 

bevery man or woman would be punished in an exact 
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proportion to the amount of the theft or injury done, and no 
loss would ultimately accrue to any but the criminal, who 
would be very careful how he committed a second crime 
with such consequences in view. Every man in health can 
earn more than is necessary to support himself, if he has 
work put before him to perform; and in a Gaol the over. 
plus should go to remunerate the injury doue, and be con- 
tinued until full compensation be made, when the Prisoner 
should be again restored to society. 

Under the present system of our laws and Prison manage. 
ment, it is better to let a thief go unpunished than to bring 
him to justice, as the latter attempt renders a lawyer indis- 
pensable, and leads to a sort of second robbery and further 
demoralization. ‘The expence which now attends our Pri- 
sons and Courts of Law would be sufficient for the adminis 
tration of the affairs of the nation, if properly managed and 
applied. The first principle of our present Government 
seems to be to try how far taxation can be strained. Every 
thing is managed upon the most extravagant system, and 
none but the tax-eaters derive any comfort or security. All 
else is pillage by law or against law. 

These few ideas are thrown out as those of the writer 
only. ‘They are original as far as he knows, never having 
conversed with any one upon the matter. If they lead to 
discussion or to good, in any shape, his aim and end is 
accomplished. 

R. CARLILE. 

Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 12, 1822. 








REFLECTIONS MORAL AND POLITICAL. 
(Concluded from p. 108.) 





If twelve millions of the metal currency be taken out of its re- 
gular circulation in trade, and twenty-four millions of paper cul- 
rency established in its stead, the value of land, houses, and 
the produce of the land, will be raised nearly double. Conse- 
quently, this system does not only create for the rich a sure 


market to lend their money on interest, but it also raises theif 
property nearly double in value. 

And by means of this paper-money the circulating medium, oF 
capital, can be augmented to any amount; and in proportion to 
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the quantity in circulation will be the value of every other com- 
modity. If the paper currency be double what the metal was, 
every other commodity will in proportion fetch a greater quantity 
of money, there being a greater quantity in the market. 

This paper-money is brought into the market in a variety of 
ways; for instance, a rich man may expend ten thousand pounds 
in an improvement upon his house or land; this would employ a 
number of persons to execute the work, these might probably be 
paid by paper-money, then that passes to the baker or butcher 
and soon. Then there is the making of roads, parks, mansions, 
palaces, canals, ships, bridges, garrisons, barracks, and things too 
numerous to be mentioned here; all of which may be paid for in 
paper, and which work probably would not have been done had it 
not been for the paper-money. 

While all these things were going on, the demand for labour 
was so great, that men could get almost any price. for it: the 
money in the market was so plentiful, that one day’s labour 
would procure double the quantity of money that it would prior to 
the paper-money being issued. 

But then comes the charge on the people for the interest of the 
money which has been borrowed for all these improvements or or- 
naments, which must be paid. Taxes are then laid on some of 
the necessary articles of consumption to pay this interest, so that 
if the poor consume as much of them as the rich, they pay so 
muh tax. 

The prices of such taxed articles cannot then be reduced to 
what they formerly were, therefore, labour must be kept up at a high 
price to procure the common necessaries of life: and even if there 
should not-be a sufficient demand for labour, the price of it can- 
not fall in proportion, because the taxes laid upon the necessary 
articles.of life are stationary: consequently, if the price of la- 
bour-be kept up beyond iis value, the demand for it will be 
less, and poor-rates must increase to support those who cannot 
get employment, and to make up the deficiency of payment to 
those whose labour will not buy sufficient food to support life; 
and this operation produces a progressive distress with the 

multitude. 

Now whether wars, are a-national expenditure which will cause 
& national debt, are created for the purpose of keeping the majo- 
nity of a people in a state of slavish subjection to the rich rulers; 
or whether for the purpose of making them more independent, 
happy, and free, need I pretend to say ? | 

But supposing the latter to be the cause or intention of the go- 
vernment, then it must shew how weak and foolish that govern- 
ment is, which is endeavouring to produce peace and prosperity 
toa nation by a system which has in its. commencement created 
adebt which has been increasing to such an enormous amount, 
it has produced trouble and distress to the greater part of 
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the nation: or else it must clearly shew that the nation has noi 
been governed by its own will, but by the will of a party. 

But supposing it has been governed by a party whose interest 
should be to create war, and a national debt, for the purpose of gain- 
ing more power and profit, that they might reduce the people into 
a state of more servile subjection to their own will, for the sake 
of gratifying their own vanity, by being worshipped and admired 
for their pomp and grandeur; what then does it prove, but that 
human nature is susceptible of every vice and folly, and that 
these will act unless that power of restraint and self-defence 
which Nature has given to every man, is called into action. | 

We see in the nation one class of men ambitious without in- 
dustry, another industrious without ambition; and one selfish and 
avaricious, another indolent and careless; one humble, and an- 
other tyrannical. A nation, therefore, possesses, and has in 
action, all those natural feelings and propensities which Nature 
has given to man; but until all these classes are combined toge- 
ther for the purpose of legislation, there can be no restraint on 
the different dispositions indulging to an excess, until each be- 
comes injurious to the general good. - 

Now, by drawing together into one focus a representative of 
each of these different classes in society, we have then collective- 
ly all these natural feelings operating together as a check or 
stimalus to each other: and unless these feelings are all so com- 
pounded, what can make man that rational and reflecting being, 
for which his organization destines him, or in what manner can 
ert - formed but from knowledge and reflection in all 
mami en = sat what way can a nation make wise and just 

enefit of itself without consulting the judgment, 
happiness, and interest of all its members ? 
te ee a ne ge + now to allow all an equal voice in making 
could cotanlein of _ For who could then feel aggrieved, or who 
ee ph ad amsceal e rset of the laws, and who would not 
etree eats . Na oh as would support his own interest 
from man, the siherent ca dh ose nae i es Ierh 

When on ee ; appiness of all must be reciprocal ‘ 
eughtite be Pa ee ~ ” about to be made, the whole nation 
ie eerie naa : S necessity and utility : for if traders 
heitedaiilenele ten ciamad ny or traders in any other commodity, 
snot oiateniiin 2 ion to get any law made, such a law will, 

E y, be partial and injurious to the whole. 

ame legislator should be paid out of the public 
pu is services; for what richt h 
will expend his property, exert his cone ee 
lite aaah. aasid. fabimines bs y, exert his talents and strength, destroy 
’ atigue his miad, without s h f d 

But can any thing appear so ab oe gee teed apeedpena 

Fos aa, omen pear so absurd and ridiculous as the pre- 
y government called the British Constitution? We 

see those who are called the : sritish Constitution: | 
epresentatives of the people paying 
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large sums of money to become SO; we see that instead of the 
people begging of them to be their representatives, that they are 
begging,’ and paying, and bribing the people to let them be their 
representatives. And what can allthis mean? Is it because they 
are so generous that they will even give away a great part of their 
property to be allowed to advocate the interest and welfare of the 

ople? Or is it because the people are so ignorant and so stu- 

id, that they have neither eyes to see, hearts to-feel, nor minds 

to understand what is necessary to their own comfort and happi- 
ness 

Another strange anomaly appears in this Constitution, and that 
is, that two parts of the legislature shall be hereditary, and one 
part elective, and that each of the former shall have the power to 
reject all laws that are framed and agreed to by the pretended re- 
presentatives of the people! So that if these representatives were 
as pure as they are corrupt, the chance would be two to one 
against getting wholesome laws. 

In all well-regulated societies among ourselves we invariably 
have a written constitution ; articles, rules, and regulations, are 
drawn up and submitted to the whole of the members to be 
amended, approved, or rejected, as the majority may decide, sub- 
ject at all times to such alterations as the majority of the members 
at any time may think fit to make: a president or chairman is also 
elected in the same way, but he has no power to make, alter, or 
reject any of the rules, his duty is merely to execute the laws, and 
. see that no individual member infringes on the general rules or 
i constitution of the society. Such is all that is necessary in the 
‘ government of a nation. 

, Were a society about to be formed with an hereditary chair- 
manor president, and no rules or laws could be made without 
his consent, would any man in his senses become a member of 
| sucha society? Asa proof that he would not, there never has 
m been a society among ourselves upon such a principle. 

t What is the king of a country but the chairman of a nation? 
Whether we call him king, president, or chairman, is of no mo- 
ment; but whether he has an uncontrolled power over the nation 
' in which he presides is of great consequence. As such a power 
invested in one person in small societies would not be counte- 
hanced as a preposterous measure, why sheuld it not be the same 
when applied to a-nation ? 

Where is the right of a people if their servants are to be their 
| masters? The king is, or ought to be, in fact, but the dignified 
: servant of the people; his duties are to be performed for their 
| benefit ; he holds the executive power in trust ; he is supposed to 
act in the behalf and for the good of the whole, and he receives 
his pay and support for the services he performs: his ministers 
and all assistants whom he employs in executing the public duties 
of his Office, are also servants, for it is for and by the people they 
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are or should be employed and paid. Ought they then to hare 
the power of commanding and saying to that people, you shall 
act as we think proper, pay-as much as we think necessary, and 
not inquire whether we have done right or wrong ? 

Now, when ‘we find all these men, who are the servants of the 
nation, the principal promoters and supporters of such laws as 
will tend to put down public discussion and public opinion on 
their conduct and doctrines; when we see that three-fourths of 
the nation have repeatedly given their decided opinion against 
many measures which concern the welfare of society; and that 
‘on this account these servants have declared the nation to be in a 
state of rebellion, our inquiry must lead us.to ask what can it 
rebel against? Not itself, impossible! It will not rebel against 
itself. Then against what does it rebel? Why against an extra- 
vagant expenditure ; against the immense sums that are paid to 
these servants, and at the undue power they assume of making 

the nation pay as much as they think fit to levy upon it. . 

'» What a strange perversion of justice and common sense it is 
for a very small part of a‘ nation to declare that the remaining 

rt, (being a very large majority) is or has been “ in open rebel- 
lion against all good and wise laws and institutions!” How clear 
it must be to every person who are the real rebels ; they are the 
minority who rebel against the majority; who set aside the laws 
of Nature and common sense, and assume a power or a right to 
govern according to the dictates ‘of their own selfish views and in- 
terests.. If the right exists in the majority, the minority are 
rebels and traitors if they attempt to deprive them of that right. 

The majority ought always to rulé the minority. This is a prin- 
ciple of social order which should be acted upon in all societies 
and in all congregated bodies. If the principle be considered 
right in ail-societies, whether large or small, it cannot be con- 
sidered wrong when applied to a nation. 


THOMAS SINGLE. 
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EPIGRAM. 








Says Harry to Dick, “ Come, lad; be of good cheer! 
“ The Ministry soon will be changed-as { hear.” 

s Good news!” replies Dicx; “ but it better would be, 
“Tf in changed you'd fairly omit letter C.” 
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